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newspaper work and lecturing. I went on board with them, exciting the
deepest suspicion of two young officers who had heard my name and
thought I was there to give away the whole show as a journalist. That is
the kind of suspicion which still clings round my old profession, as
though journalists were dirty dogs. Have they not proved their loyalties ?
Have they not as much integrity as other professions? They are not
always snooping around for news like garbage-hunters.
The ship was a big cargo steamer, carrying a naval gun and gunners.
She had an enormous deck-space and I shuddered at the sight of my
little grand-daughter, Frances, dashing about like an elf with every risk
of falling overboard. Martin, my grandson, had boarded this ship,
armed with a long-bow and arrows, as though for great adventures
among the Red Indians. I said goodbye to them and my heart gave a
lurch. Should I ever see them again? The perils of the Atlantic crossing
were not negligible. German U-boats were taking a terrible toll of our
shipping.
That night I put up at the Adelphi Hotel.
Most of the visitors had gone to their rooms when the sirens howled
over Liverpool and presently there was the first great crash of high
explosives.
In the hotel a number of arrows at the end of passages and stairs
pointed the way to the air-raid shelter. Down the stairs came a crowd of
people, not hurrying, not panic-stricken, but making little jokes to each
other. Quite a different crowd from those in the London tube shelters.
Young women with scarlet lips came down in their dressing gowns of
flowered silk, smoking cigarettes in long holders.
"What a bore all this is! What a nuisance that man Hitler makes of
himself!"
"Dammit, I can't get a decent night's sleep", said an elderly colonel.
"What about a spot of bridge?" asked a young naval officer to a tall,
slim, thing with straw-coloured hair.
It was all very chatty, like an interlude at a dance,
Some of these young people sat with their backs to the wall of the
basement room with their hands clasped round their knees, A group of
officers played gin-rummy on the floor. Outside in Liverpool the guns
were firing, and every now and then the earth shook with an exploding
bomb. Away there in the docks was my family on a big cargo ship.
The docks were the target of the night.
So it went on for nine months. "London can take it", said the
American newspapers. But so did Coventry, and Bristol, and Ports-
mouth, and Plymouth, and Exeter, and many other cities, and many
villages with no military objective and only little old churches and
thatched, or tiled, cottages and one old inn. The black demons went to